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ARTS AND CRAFTS IN MINNEAPOLIS 



The Society of Arts and Crafts in Minneapolis was organized in 
1895 under the name of The Chalk and Chisel Club, and two years 
ago held its first exhibition. That exhibition was a distinct success, 

though many of the mem- 
bers of the society were 
scarcely more than begin- 
ners, while others were 
adventurers along new and 
experimental lines. The 
verdict concerning this, its 
second exhibition, must 
be that it surpassed its 
predecessor, for the work 
of the members of the 
society was stronger and 
better, even when regard- 
ed from the technical point 
of view. Any crudeness 
or amateurishness appar- 
ent was due to the execu- 
tion, rarely to the design- 
ing. The society needs 
additional members, work- 
ing craftsmen (or crafts- 
women), and it hopes by 
its exhibitions to bring to 
itself the best of the crafts- 
manship of the West. 

Under the head of 
metal-work, Mrs. Elinor 
Klapp, of Chicago, ex- 
hibited forty pieces of 
jewelry, the same that she displayed at the Paris Exposition. The 
designs seem to possess great originality, but Mrs. Klapp modestly 
disclaims originality. She says her masters are the old jewelers of 
a century or more ago, who reverenced Nature's handiwork. Like 
them she would study the gem and fit the setting to its individuality. 
Again she has the Mediaeval and Oriental estimate of values. To 
her the rarest and costliest is not always the most desirable. She 
would not discard a gem simply because it was irregular in color 
or shape, as its individuality might compensate for these fancied 
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DECORATIVE MODELING 
By Mrs. George J. Backus 
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defects. She always takes 
the suggestion of the set- 
ting from the stone. 

There were other 
things of beauty in metals 
by different workers of 
such artistic and intrinsic 
value as to warrant their 
being joys forever. Nota- 
ble were the candlesticks 
of solid and spun brass, 
the work of R. R. Jarvie, 
of the Krayle Company, 
Chicago, and very unique 
was his Dutch iron lantern 
with horn sides. A hand 
mirror by Miss Heisser, 
of Minneapolis, with pew- 
ter back and handle, was 
one of these things, beau- 
tiful in itself, but difficult 
to photograph to advan- 
tage. The design was 
chaste and the execution 
workmanlike. A copper 
card-tray, the work of Mrs. Isodore P. Taylor, of Kenilworth, Illi- 
nois, has a soft sketchy design, and shows beautiful tints. 

Another notable 
bit was a scarab 
buckle in copper 
and agate, the de- 
sign by Mrs. Koeh- 
ler, and the execu- 
tion by Miss Bertha 
L. Holden, of Chi- 
cago. Meritorious 
also was the work 
of Charles H. Barr, 
of East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, es- 
pecially a bronze 
sconce. A silver 
porringer with a bee 
and clover design 
was a distinct suc- 
jewelry and metal-work cess in originality 

By Mrs. Elinor Klapp 



SPECIMEN OF BOOKBINDING 
Ky Ellen Gates Starr 
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and workmanship, as was a photograph-box with metal enrich- 
ment. These were the work of Mrs. Madeline Yale Wynne, of 
Chicago. A leaden box for cigars, designed and executed by Mary 
E. J. Colter, of St. Paul, was unique. It represented a veritable 
Portia's casket and bore the significant inscription, ''Who chooseth 
me must give and hazard all he hath." Nothing better in its way 
was seen at the exhibition. 

In textiles, the Art Needlework Class of Pratt Institute sent a 
large and varied display. A chair-seat with fancy stitches on Russian 



SPECIMENS OF GRUEBY WARE 
From Grueby Pottery, Boston 

crash in a bold, conventional design, embroidered in low-toned colors, 
was good. Beautiful also was a cushion-cover of silk darning on 
crash, showing a soft and harmonious color scheme. The Deerfield, 
Massachusetts Blue-and-White Society exhibited charming embroi- 
deries. The designs were good, mostly along conventional lines, and 
the coloring and workmanship evidenced integrity. The pieces were 
mostly small. 

In needlework this seems to be the doily and centerpiece age. 
While there is nothing unworthy in this one cannot help regretting, 
with a certain gentle pastmaster in embroidery, that this ephemeral 
work in stitchery is not giving place to something more permanent 
and important in ornamental embroidery. Such perfection of tech- 




LEATHER- WORK — MAGAZINE COVERS 
By Mrs. Amelia H. Center 




LEADEN CASKET WITH COPPER ENRICHMENT 
By Miss Mary E. J. Colter 
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CUSHION-COVER, SILK EMBROIDERED 
From Pratt Institute 



nique and exquisite color 
effects should not be entirely 
expended upon perishable 
things. Why should not dec- 
orative embroidery in Amer- 
ica attain the importance of 
Gobelin tapestry in Europe? 
The work of the moun- 
tain women of Tennessee 
and New Hampshire in bed- 
spreads and rugs was worthy 
in itself and suggestive in its 
promise. Under the head 
of textiles also were some 
grass-baskets, perhaps the 
most interesting being those 
done by the children of the 
Minneapolis public schools. 
A notable feature of the 
exhibition was the ceramic de- 
partment. The Rookwood Pottery made a charming exhibition, taken as 
a whole. It included a specimen of its famous "Tiger's Eye." Another 
piece, a vase, was curiously Japanese in effect. The decoration was 
mostly in a legitimate style and showed not only their brown and green 
glazes but some new ones in delicate tints. The Dedham Pottery's 
exhibit consisted of a single group of pottery and old Chelsea plates, 
but it was very attractive in its absence of design and its grouping of 
glowing and pure color glazes. The Grueby Pottery, of Boston, 
exhibited a dozen 
pieces representa- 
tive of their beauti- 
ful ware in its dis- 
tinctive glazes and 
forms. The quali- 
ty of the enamel has 
that peculiar soft- 
ness that invites the 
touch and satisfies 
it, as it does the 
sight. Mr. Grueby 
was the discoverer 
of the glazes and 
enamels used, which 
are applied by Mr. 
George Prentiss 
Kendrick to forms chair-seat— fancy stitch on Russian crash 

From Pratt Institute 
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HAND MIRROR, BY MISS M. HEISSER; PORRINGER, BY MADELINE Y. WYNNE; 
SCARAB BUCKLE, BY BERTHA L. HOLDEN 

of his own design. These designs, while full of suggestion, are firm 
and conventional. Both in conception and design, in glaze and color, 
it is not too much to say that each piece shown was individual and of 
unusual merit. 

In the section devoted to cabinet-work and carving were many 
good things. John S. Bradstreet, of Minneapolis, showed some beau- 
tiful doors, designed for a linen-press. Mr. Bradstreet, usually uncom- 
promising in his adherence to legitimate style, has in this attractive 
piece introduced color, which seems to emphasize the beauty of the 
carving. Other pieces exhibited by him are a Celtic arm-chair and 
a picture frame. 

A box of wood and silver was warmly praised. It was designed 
by Mrs. Koehler, the woodwork being executed by George S. Dole 
and the silver by Bertha L. Holden, all of Chicago. A frame, designed 
by Miss Agnes Harrison and carved by Mary A. Helmick, was of 
unquestionable merit. Mr. Dole had another exhibit of eight pieces, 
in which design and execution were unquestionably good. They 
were made of rich mahogany inlaid with brass. 

The section of bookbinding and leather-work was very attractive. 
The binding of two books, "Lectures by Morris' ' and "Idylls of the 
King," by Ellen Gates Starr, of Hull House, Chicago, showed beau- 
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BELLOWS 

By Miss G. S. Leonard 



tiful designs, executed with feeling, the work- 
manship being indeed quite perfect. A treat 
was afforded book lovers in the remarkable 
loan collection of rare books and bindings from 
the library of James C. Young, of Minneapolis. 
Lack of space forbids extended notice of this 
loan, but it included "An Old German Bind- 
ing with Clasps" and "Titi Livii Patavini," 
both printed and bound by Aldus, Venice, in 
1 521 ; also "Oeuvres de Rabelais," from the 
Elzevir Press, Amsterdam, in 1666, and the 
"Sonnets" of Shakespeare, printed on vellum, 
bound and made at the Roycroft Press. 

In leather-work, the most noteworthy ex- 
hibits were those designed and executed 
by Mrs. Center, of the Krayle Company, 
Chicago, and those from the Evelyn Nord- 

hoff Bindery of New York City. 
In the department of design 

was much of interest. One failed 

to find the name of Mr. Frank 

Hazenplug, whose work at the first 

exhibition of the Chicago Arts and 

Crafts will be remembered. Miss 

Mary Cheney, of Minneapolis, is a 

designer of good ability, as are also 

Miss Heisser and Miss Chant, of 

the same place. Frank Gardner 

Hale, of Boston, had a meritorious 

exhibit, as did Gardner Teall, of 

East Brewster, Maine. 

The exhibition was a gratifying 

success. It afforded opportunity 

to the people of the Northwest to 

see the best work of the country in 

arts and crafts, and it was largely 

attended. The visitors went away 

with added respect for the work 

and the workers. 

Charlotte Whitcomb. 




CELTIC CHAIR 
By J. L. Bradstreet 




LAST OF THE LEAVES 
By Charles Partridge Adams 



AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
Plate Eight 



